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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Senate ,  and  of  the 

House  of  Representatives : 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity  and  health 
to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Labor  and  capital  have  been  actively  employed,  and  have 
reciprocally  contributed  to  each  other’s  success.  Labor  and 
capital  ought  to  be  so  employed.  And  while  each  is  willing 
to  make  a  fair  division  of  their  joint  earnings,  they  are, 
and  must  be,  friends. 

Not  only  has  an  unusual  degree  of  industry  and  enterprise 
animated  our  business  community,  but  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
good  feeling  has  displayed  itself  among  all  classes  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Those  11  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence, 
public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and 
punctuality  in  their  dealings,  sincerity,  good  humor,  and  all 
social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people,” 
specially  enjoined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Legislature,  have  manifested  themselves  through- 
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out  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
men  associated  together  for  a  common  benefit,  and  the  extent 
of  their  prevalence  indicates  the  degree  of  civilization  and  . 
Christianity  in  every  community. 

These  tokens  of  good,  which,  under  the  Divine  favor,  flow 
out  from  our  free  and  liberal  institutions,  call  for  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  that  great  and  good  Being,  whose  mercies 
to  us  as  a  people,  have  been  so  distinguished. 


The  state  of  our  finances  for  the  past  year,  as  I  learn  from 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  as  follows  : — 


The  receipts  amounted  to  . 

$519,358 

32 

The  expenditures  to  ... 

550,191 

59 

Excess  of  payments  over  receipts, 

'  30,833 

27 

The  above  amount  of  receipts  includes 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1845,  . 

$10,677 

59 

Balance  of  State  Tax  of  1844, 

62,325 

50 

This  sum,  ..... 

73,002 

09 

deducted  from  the  whole  receipts, 

519,358 

35 

Leaves  ...... 

$446,356 

26 

as  the  ordinary  receipts  for  the  year. 

The  amount  of  expenditures  includes 

Temporary  loan  for  1844, 

$85,000 

00 

And  the  5  per  cent,  stock  of  1842,  paid  in  1845,  . 

46,550 

00 

This  sum,  ..... 

$131,550 

00 

deducted  from  the  whole  expenditures, 

550,191 

59 

Leaves  as  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  year, 

$418,641 

59 
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To  meet  the  excess  of  payments  of  $30,833  27,  the  Treasu¬ 
rer  will  have  the  balance  of  the  State  Tax  of  1845,  amounting 
to  $65,000,  and  though  not  payable  till  February,  1846,  was 
designed  for  the  service  of  1845. 

That  sum  will  not  only  pay  the  above-named  balance,  but 
will  be  nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  $37,140  of  the  5  per  cent, 
stock  of  1842,  which  falls  due  in  1846. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  State  Tax  will  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  for  the 
coming  year. 

To  this  end,  I  recommend  a  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  every 
branch  of  expenditures,  and  if  any  item  is  found  not  called  for 
by  the  public  interest,  that  it  be  curtailed. 

Liberal  appropriations  of  money  for  meritorious  objects, 
within  the  appropriate  sphere  of  legislative  provisions,  and  not 
a  dollar  for  a  useless  office,  or  an  unnecessary  purpose,  is  true 
economy. 

When  the  remaining  $37,140  of  the  debt  of  1842  shall  have 
been  paid,  no  other  debt  against  the  State  will  fall  due  before 
1857.  At  that  time,  the  Scrip  for  $995,000  issued  by  the  State 
in  payment  of  its  stock  in  the  Western  Rail-road  Corporation, 
will  be  payable. 

The  sinking  fund  set  apart  to  meet  that  debt  now  amounts  to 
$359,141  25.  This  sum,  with  the  accruing  annual  interest, 
together  with  the  yearly  amount  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  which  is  appropriated  by  law 
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for  the  same  purpose,  with  the  annual  interest  thereon,  will 
amount,  in  1857,  with  the  present  rate  of  the  receipts  from  the 
public  lands,  to  a  million  dollars. 

The  amount,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  the  stock  itself,  will 
constitute  the  assets  of  the  State,  at  that  time,  to  meet  its  scrip 
for  $995,000. 

The  State  has  lent  its  credit  to  various  rail-road  companies, 
to  the  amount  of  $5,049,555  56. 

One  million  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  for 
scrip  loaned  to  the  Eastern  Rail-road,  the  Norwich  and  Wor¬ 
cester  Rail-road,  the  Andover  and  Haverhill  Rail-road,  and  the 
Boston  and  Portland  Rail-road  Corporations,  will  be  due  in 
1857-9.  None  of  the  residue  falls  due  before  1868.  These 
roads  are  all  in  successful  operation,  and  the  companies  pay 
the  interest  on  their  several  debts,  as  they  fall  due. 

The  payment  and  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the  bonds, 
which  the  State  holds  against  these  several  companies,  are  se¬ 
cured  by  mortgages  on  the  indebted  roads.  In  addition  to  the 
mortgage  on  the  Western  Rail-road,  the  State  holds,  in  trust,  a 
fund,  now  amounting  to  $290,610  61,  and  which  is  yearly  in¬ 
creasing,  by  accumulating  interest  and  additions  to  the  princi¬ 
pal,  for  the  same  purpose.  Without  some  unexpected  contin¬ 
gency,  which  no  sagacity  can  foresee,  there  is  no  probability, 
the  State  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  pay  or.s  dollar  of  these 
liabilities. 

With  a  character  for  punctuality  unsullied  by  a  failure  to 
meet  any  one  of  her  pecuniary  engagements,  and  with  a  credit 
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equal  to  bullion,  for  any  purpose  that  she  may  choose  to  use 
it,  there  is  nothing  in  her  indebtedness  or  liabilities,  either  on 
her  own  account,  or  to  aid  others  in  carrying  on  those  great 
works  of  internal  improvement,  by  which  her  mountains  are 
pierced  and  her  valleys  striped  with  rail-road  iron,  that  need 
alarm  the  most  timid  financier,  or  give  a  moment's  uneasiness 
to  the  most  cautious  of  her  citizens. 

Having  the  largest  representative  body,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  constituents,  of  any  government  in  the  world, 
at  once  their  pride  and  their  security,  the  prudent,  industrious, 
enterprising  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  must  essentially 
change  their  character  and  principles,  as  old  now  as  their  po¬ 
litical  existence,  before  a  Legislature  can  be  assembled  in  this 
place,  that  would  involve  the  State  in  any  wild  and  unauthor¬ 
ized  projects,  or  do  any  thing  to  tarnish  her  good  name  for 
honesty  and  punctuality.  May  the  time  never  come  when 
every  citizen  of  Massachusetts  would  not  feel  the  slightest  just 
reproach  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  a 
stain  upon  his  own  private  character  !  Mutation  belongs  to 
political  as  well  as  to  all  other  human  institutions,  but  I  am 
sure  that  no  political  vicissitude  can  ever  spread,  over  our  ven¬ 
erated  Commonwealth,  the  gloom  of  such  a  day. 

There  is  now  in  successful  operation  within  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts,  seven  hundred  miles  of  rail-road.  These  roads 
cost  about  $28,000,000.  The  average  value  of  this  stock  is 
above  par,  and  their  average  dividends  exceed  6  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  their  dividends  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  capital  which  built  them,  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  upon  them,  and  their  great  public  utility.  The  rail¬ 
road  from  this  city  to  Albany,  across  the  Green  Mountains  is 
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one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  age.  Altogether,  they  fur¬ 
nish  evidence  of  the  resources,  the  enterprise,  the  perseverance 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  people. 

Among  other  important  topics  introduced  into  the  late  com¬ 
munication  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  that  of  the  tariff  occupied  an  important 
place. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
protective  policy.  In  it,  their  labor,  their  capital,  and  their 
prosperity  are  essentially  involved. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  their  capital  was  mostly  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce.  But  the  course  of  National  legislation  has  induced 
them  to  withdraw  a  large  portion  of  that  capital  from  com¬ 
merce,  and  invest  it  in  manufacturing  establishments.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  at  this  time  $60,000,000  invested  in  manufactures. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  protective  principle,  except  as 
an  incident  to  revenue,  is  clearly  denied  by  the  President  in 
his  message,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report.  I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  denial  has  ever  be¬ 
fore,  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution,  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  from  those  high  places.  Perhaps,  in  justice  to  those 
functionaries,  it  should  be  said,  that  the  opinions  now  avowed 
by  them,  on  this  subject,  are  the  same  which  they  were  known 
to  entertain  before  their  elevation  to  the  posts  which  they  now 
occupy. 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  doc- 
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trines  and  arguments  of  the  President’s  message,  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  arguments  of  his  predecessors  on  the  same  subject. 
Every  one  of  those  illustrious  men,  from  General  Washington 
to  General  Jackson,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  age  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  Revolution,  in  their  official  communi¬ 
cations,  in  the  plainest  and  most  explicit  manner  assert  the 
constitutionality  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  recommend  Con¬ 
gress  to  foster  and  protect  the  manufactures  of  the  Country  by 
their  legislation.  The  preamble  to  the  second  act  passed  by 
the  first  Congress  which  assembled  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  declared  the  object  of  the  act  to  be  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  manufactures  and  the  raising  of  revenue. 

Many  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  sat  in  that  Con¬ 
gress.  Washington,  the  President  of  the  Convention  which 
made  the  Constitution,  signed  that  bill.  During  the  discussion 
of  the  measure  in  Congress,  no  one  objected  for  the  want  of 
constitutional  power.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  declared  that 
one  leading  object  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
people  of  the  States,  was  to  confer  upon  Congress  the  power 
to  protect  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
expected  that  power  to  be  exercised.  Petitions  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  were  presented  to  that  Congress,  from  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  Maryland,  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Against 
a  principle  reaching  back  to  the  origin,  and  flowing  out  from 
the  very  fountain  of  our  government,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  official  report,  and  the  President  in  his  mes¬ 
sage,  wage  a  war  of  extermination.  The  Secretary  ascribes 
to  it,  the  instability  of  all  former  revenue  bills,  and  avows  the 
purpose  of  driving  it  from  the  Statute-books  of  the  Union. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
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each  State  possessed  the  power  to  lay  duties  and  imposts,  and 
to  regulate  trade  with  other  States  and  nations.  It  is  a  power 
incident  to  the  sovereignty  of  every  independent  State.  And  it 
may  be  exerted  by  every  such  State  for  the  protection  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  its  manufactures,  or  any  other  interest  within 
its  limits.  By  the  express  language  of  the  federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  this  important  power  is  surrendered  by  the  States  to  the 
general  government.  Is  the  power  thus  given  up  by  the  States, 
lost  or  annihilated  by  that  surrender? 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  proposition  is  its  refutation.  This 
essential  attribute  of  a  sovereign  State  was  transferred  to  the 
general  government,  not  that  it  should  lie  dormant,  or  be  ex¬ 
tinguished,  but  that  it  might  be  put  into  action  with  more  effi¬ 
ciency  for  the  common  benefit.  So  the  authors  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  arid  the  members  of  the  first  Congress  understood  it. 
There  is  but  one  restriction  upon  its  exercise,  and  that  is  the 
prohibition  of  a  tax  upon  exports  from  any  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Madison  argues  the  existence  of  the  right  in  Congress  to 
protect  the  home  industry  of  the  country,  upon  the  ground 
which  I  have  stated,  with  unanswerable  ability.  He  says  “  if 
Congress  have  not  the  power,  it  is  annihilated  for  the  nation ;  a 
policy  without  example  in  any  other  nation,  and  not  within  the 
reason  of  the  solitary  one  in  our  own.” 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  1796,  General  Washington 
says :  “  Congress  have  repeatedly ,  and  not  without  success,  di¬ 
rected  their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures. 
The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence,  not  to  insure  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  their  efforts,  in  every  way  which  shall  appear  eligi¬ 
ble.” 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  message  of  November,  1808,  says,  u  The 
situation  into  which  we  have  been  thus  forced,  has  impelled  us 
to  apply  a  portion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to  internal  man¬ 
ufactures  and  improvements.  The  extent  of  this  conversion  is 
daily  increasing,  and  little  doubt  remains,  that  the  establish¬ 
ments  formed  and  forming,  will,  under  the  auspices  of  cheaper 
materials  and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation 

i 

with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties ,  and  prohibitions,  become  per¬ 
manent.  ”  In  1816,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  a  letter  to  Benja¬ 
min  Austin,  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  reaffirms  in  the 
fullest  manner  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  protecting 
American  manufactures,  or  of  what  he  calls  the  “  American 
System.”  In  that  letter,  he  says  the  “  federal  merchants  of 
Massachusetts”  are  opposed  to  this  system. 

Mr.  Madison  said,  in  his  message  of  February,  1815  :  “  There 
is  no  subject  which  can  enter  with  greater  force  into  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  Congress,  than  a  consideration  of  the  means  to 
preserve  and  promote  the  manufactures  which  have  sprung 
into  existence  and  attained  an  unparalleled  maturity  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  during  the  period  of  the  European  wars. 
This  source  of  national  independence  and  wealth,  I  anxiously 
recommend,  therefore,  to  the  prompt  and  constant  guardianship 
of  Congress.”  In  his  inaugural  message  in  March,  18? 7,  Pres¬ 
ident  Munroe  said  :  “  Our  manufactures  will  likewise  require 
the  systematic  and  fostering  care  of  the  government.” 

♦ 

In  1824,  General  Jackson,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Cole¬ 
man,  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  says  :  “I 
will  ask  what  is  the  real  situation  of  our  agriculturalists'? 
Where  has  the  American  farmer  a  market  for  his  surplus  pro- 
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duct?  Except  for  cotton,  he  has  neither  a  foreign  or  a  home 
market.  Does  not  this  clearly  prove,  where  there  is  no  market 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there  is  too  much  labor  employ¬ 
ed  in  agriculture,  and  that  the  channels  for  labor  should  be 
multiplied  ?  Common  sense  points  out  at  once  the  remedy. 
Draw  from  agriculture  this  superabundant  labor,  employ  it  in 
mechanism  and  manufactures,  thereby  creating  a  home  market 
for  your  bread  stuffs,  and  dislributing  labor  to  the  most  profit¬ 
able  account,  and  benefits  to  the  country  will  result.  Take  from 
agriculture  in  the  United  States,  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
women  and  children,  and  you  will  at  once  give  a  home  market 
for  more  bread  stuffs  than  all  Europe  now  furnishes  us.  In 
short ,  sir ,  we  have  been  too  long  subject  to  the  British  merchants. 
It  is  time  that  we  should  become  a  little  more  Americanized  ; 
and,  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  of  England,  feed  our  own  ; 
or  else  in  a  short  time,  by  continuing  our  present  policy,  we 
shall  all  be  rendered  paupers  ourselves.”  In  February,  1828, 
the  same  eminent  individual  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  in  answer  to  certain  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  that  State,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  and  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts 
are  made,  and  remarks  :  “  I  will  further  observe  to  your  Ex¬ 
cellency,  that  my  views  of  constitutional  power  and  American 
policy,  were  imbibed,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  times  and  from 
the  sages  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  my  experience  has  not 
disposed  me  to  forget  their  lessons.”  What  General  Jackson 
said  would  be  the  effect  of  encouraging  manufactures,  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  home  market  for  agricultural  productions,  has  become 
history.  That  portion  of  our  population  now  engaged  in  me¬ 
chanical  trades  and  manufactures,  furnish  a  “  market  for  more 
bread  stuffs  than  all  Europe  now  furnishes  us.”  The  produc¬ 
tive  industry  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending  April  first, 
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1845,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  collected  under  the  direction  of 
the  last  Legislature,  amounts  to  $123,000,000. 

With  her  population  of  800,000,  she  receives  annually  the 
products  of  sister  States  to  the  amount  of  forty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Deducting  the  amount  of  domestic  manufactures  export¬ 
ed,  and  this  sum  equals  one  half  of  the  exports  of  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  to  the  whole  world.  Can  pursuits  which  pro¬ 
duce  such  results,  and  which  furnish  them  with  such  a  home 
market,  be  injurious  to  the  other  States? 

The  extracts  which  I  have  read  present  the  expanded  views 
and  statesman-like  sentiments  of  their  patriotic  and  illustrious 
authors,  upon  a  subject  which  they  considered  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  permanent  prosperity  of  their  country. 

How  striking  the  contrast  with  the  arguments  and  views  of 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  by  which  he  repudiates  the  policy 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  and  proposes  to  measure  and 
gauge  every  duty  to  be  imposed  hereafter,  by  what  he  denom¬ 
inates  a  revenue  standard ! 

That  class  of  politicians  who  deny  both  the  expediency  and 
constitutionality  of  giving  legislative  protection  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  have  them¬ 
selves  ventured  upon  the  boldest  exercise  of  federal  authority 
ever  attempted  since  the  origin  of  the  Government.  Passing 
by  the  treaty-making  power,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  is  to  hold  intercourse  with  foreign  governments,  by 
the  simple  process  of  resolution,  the  lowest  form  of  legislative 
action,  they  have  brought  a  foreign  nation  into  this  confede- 
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racy  of  States.  This  extraordinary  measure,  carried,  (as  it  is 
believed  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  it,)  against  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  States,  has  been  consum¬ 
mated  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  “  giving  security  and  perma¬ 
nency  to  the  institutions  of  the  South.” — In  other  words,  for 
protecting  the  capital  of  the  slave  States  of  this  Union,  which 
is  invested  in  slaves.  By  the  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  made  piracy  and  punishable  with  death,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  to  bring  a  foreign 
slave  into  any  of  these  States.  Yet,  by  this  summary  process 
of  resolution,  thirty  thousand  foreign  slaves  are  at  once  brought 
into  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  this  Republic. 

Shall  the  powers  of  our  National  Legislature  be  exerted  to 
protect  the  capital  of  one  portion  of  the  Union,  consisting  of 
property  in  human  beings,  whilst  that  protection  shall  be  with¬ 
held  from  the  property  and  the  labor  performed  by  the  muscles 
of  freemen  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Union?  These  are  questions 
which  recent  events  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  every  freeman 
in  this  great  country  with  earnestness  and  solemnity.  They 
are  put,  not  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  sectional  prejudices, 
or  exasperating  party  feelings ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
your  attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  to  what  is  passing  before  us.  By  the  annexation  of  a 
foreign  State,  and  its  admission  into  the  Union,  the  preponder¬ 
ance  is  given,  in  one  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  to  the 
slaveholding  States.  It  is  very  clear  that  no  such  event  was 
contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
So  far  from  looking  to  the  ascendency  of  the  slave  States  in 
either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  Constitution  itself  recog¬ 
nizes  and  ratifies  the  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of 
the  North  West  Territory,  by  the  provisions  of  which  three 
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new  States  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  in  which  slavery 
was  never  to  exist.  Whilst  this  measure  for  the  protection  of 
the  slave  capital  of  the  South  is  in  progress,  the  Executive 
Chief  Magistrate  proposes  to  change  the  policy  and  utterly 
abandon  a  system  which  has  been  cherished  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  and  their  representatives  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Government.  Is  this  great  change  to  take  place  ?  Is  a  system 
begun  by  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution,  and  which  has  been 
more  than  fifty  years  in  maturing,  which  has  filled  the  Na¬ 
tional  Treasury  with  revenue,  and  covered  the  whole  country 
with  the  evidences  of  prosperity,  to  be  struck  down  at  a  blow  ? 

Standing  by  the  pillars  of  the  Constitution,  and  ready  to 
defend  and  uphold  every  part  of  it,  I  trust  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  will  insist  that  all  the  rights  secured  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  acknowledged  and  re¬ 
spected. 

The  Reports  of  the  officers  in  the  State  Prison  present  a 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  that  institution.  A  personal 
examination  of  the  Prison  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  con¬ 
firms  those  reports.  About  six  thousand  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  repairs  and  buildings  within  the  walls  during  the 
year.  The  expenditures  seem  to  have  been  judiciously  made, 
and  the  improvements  are  important  and  useful.  A  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  health  has  prevailed  among  the  prisoners.  But 
one  death  has  occurred  among  nearly  three  hundred  persons 
in  twelve  months. 

The  fruits  of  a  mild  and  humane  treatment  manifest  them¬ 
selves  much  to  the  credit  of  the  officers,  and  going  strongly 
to  confirm  the  correctness  of  such  a  system.  Generally,  those 
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who  leave  the  Prison,  leave  it  with  a  respect  for  the  laws 
whose  penalties  they”  have  been  made  to  feel,  and  with  kind 
feelings  towards  the  officers.  They  go  again  into  the  world 
many  of  them  with  the  purpose  and  the  hope,  by  a  correct 
course  of  conduct,  of  restoring  themselves  to  their  friends,  in¬ 
stead  of  breathing  out  threatenings  and  vengeance  against  their 
fellow  men. 

This  state  of  moral  feeling  on  the  part  of  prisoners,  is  an 
important  point  gained  in  the  administration  of  penal  law. 
There  is  a  small  library  in  the  institution  which  is  much  used 
by  the  prisoners  during  the  hours  that  they  are  in  their  cells. 
The  Inspectors  and  Warden  concur  in  the  opinion  that  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  suitable  books  is  desirable.  I  think  one  or  two  hun  ¬ 
dred  dollars,  for  that  purpose,  from  the  prison  funds,  would 
tend  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  its  unfortunate  inmates. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  deem  it  proper  to  call  your 
attention  to  another  important  branch  of  the  criminal  law  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  existing  Statutes,  there  are  four 
crimes  punishable  with  death : — Treason,  Murder,  Rape,  and 
burning  a  dwelling-house  in  the  night-time. 

If  the  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  a  law  is,  in  the 
public  opinion,  too  severe,  two  consequences  will  manifest 
themselves  in  its  administration.  First,  a  difficulty  in  procur¬ 
ing  convictions;  and  secondly,  if  convictions  take  place,  the 
pardoning  power  will  be  strongly  urged  to  interpose  and  miti¬ 
gate  the  punishment.  Wise  and  judicious  legislators  should 
endeavor  to  avoid  both  of  these  consequences.  They  are 
grave  and  serious  evils.  For  a  jury  to  hesitate  to  find  a  fact, 
because,  by  such  finding,  too  heavy  a  blow  in  their  opinion 
will  fall  upon  the  head  of  a  fellow  being,  against  whom  it 
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should  be  found,  would  tend  to  weaken  the  public  confidence 
in  that  important  and  sacred  tribunal.  Those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  judicial  proceedings,  must  be 
aware  that  such  cases  do  sometimes  occur.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  and  unauthorized  exercise  of  the  oar- 
doning  power,  for  an  executive  magistrate  to  interpose  and 
arrest  the  execution  of  a  law,  because  in  his  opinion  its  penalty 
was  too  severe.  But  in  a  ease  where  the  expression  of  a  strong 
public  sentiment  should  speak  out,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
views  as  to  the  rigor  of  the  punishment,  there  is  danger  that 
the  pressure  might  be  too  powerful  for  a  kind-hearted  though 
upright  magistrate  to  resist.  It  is  quite  obvious,  that  at  this 
day  the  inclination  of  the  public  mind  is  in  favor  of  the  dimi- 
nutipn  of  the  severity  of  punishment. 

So  far  as  legislation  can  prevent  it,  the  commission  of  a 
greater  offence  should  never  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  a 
criminal  as  a  means  of  avoiding  detection  in  the  commission 
of  a  lesser  one.  In  reducing  the  penalty  for  robbery  of  the 
person,  and  for  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house  in  the 
night-time,  (the  burglar,  being  armed,)  from  death  to  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  State  Prison,  I  apprehend  our  own  Legislature 
were  influenced,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  this  principle.  I 
am  persuaded  they  acted  wisely  in  so  doing. 

In  a  sister  State,  where  such  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  law  applicable  to  robbery,  it  is  said,  that  while  the  number 
of  murders  has  diminished,  the  number  of  robberies  has  not 
increased.  In  one  of  the  counties  of  our  own  Commonwealth, 
within  the  last  year,  a  person  has  been  executed,  who  had  com¬ 
mitted,  under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances,  the  double 

crime  of  rape  and  murder. 
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In  another  of  our  counties,  a  man  was  hung  several  years 
ago,  for  the  murder  of  a  female  whom  he  had  first  violated. 
In  the  confession  of  his  crime,  I  am  informed  he  declared  that 
the  thought  of  committing  murder,  did  not  enter  his  mind  un¬ 
til  after  the  perpetration  of  the  first  offence,  when  the  poor  vic¬ 
tim  told  him  he  would  have  to  be  hung  for  what  he  had  done. 
He  said  it  then  instantly  occurred  to  him  that  the  only  hope  of 
escaping  detection  and  death,  was  to  put  the  witness  of  his 
guilt  out  of  the  way.  With  the  desperate  hope  of  saving  his 
own  life,  he  seized  a  club,  followed  and  killed  the  wronged 
and  flying  female.  How  many  such  cases  there  may  have 
been,  Omniscience  alone  can  tell.  If  a  single  one  has  been 
known  to  exist,  does  not  that  one  furnish  a  sufficient  reason 
for  removing  the  temptation  for  its  repetition  ?  I  recommend 

Q 

to  your  calm  consideration  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  capital  offences  now  existing  in  this  Commonwealth. 
In  the  case  of  murder,  much  reflection  has  convinced  me  of 
the  propriety  of  making  degrees  of  guilt  in  that  crime. 
Whilst  the  penalty  of  death  shall  remain  against  the  wilful 
and  deliberate  murderer  in  the  first  degree  ;  murder  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  degree,  committed  under  circumstances  of  mitigation, 
should  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  State  Prison  during 
life. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital,  at  Worcester,  will  be  laid  before  you,  giving  “  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  Hospital,  and  all  its  concerns,” 
in  compliance  with  the  law  creating  that  noble  institution. 
Since  the  last  Report,  the  two  new  wings  to  the  building  have 
been  completed.  By  these  additional  edifices,  accommodations 
are  furnished  for  one  hundred  and  forty  more  patients  than 
could  be  accommodated  before. 
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The  whole  number  of  inmates  at  this  time,  is  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty.  The  arrangements,  order,  neatness,  and 
general  management  of  the  institutions,  are  admirable.  It 
fully  maintains  its  high  character,  as  an  asylum,  erected  by 
the  munificence  of  the  State,  for  the  reception  of  that  unfortu  - 
nate  class  of  our  fellow  beings,  who,  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  are  bereft  of  their  reason.  Under  the  administration  of 
the  benevolent  and  accomplished  Superintendent,  whose  valu¬ 
able  services  have  been  devoted  to  the  institution  from  the 
commencement  of  its  operations,  the  sufferings  of  all  the  pa¬ 
tients  are  greatly  alleviated,  and  a  good  proportion  of  them 
restored  to  health  and  reason,  with  joyful  and  grateful  hearts 
are  given  back  to  their  families  and  friends. 

Every  philanthropist,  and  every  lover  of  his  State,  must  feel 
gratified  that  such  an  institution  has  been  established  and  sus¬ 
tained  within  its  limits. 

The  liberal  appropriations  annually  made  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  fur¬ 
nish  the  means  of  imparting  the  treasures  of  instruction  and 
knowledge,  to  many  children  whose  indigence  would  forever 
shut  them  out  from  those  blessings,  but  for  the  provisions  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  their  behalf.  The  benefactors  of  those 
institutions  where  these  classes  of  children  are  received  and 
taught,  and  those  generous  and  kind-hearted  instructers  who 
devote  their  lives  to  their  service,  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  and 
gratitude  of  mankind. 

You  will  be  informed  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
militia,  and  arms  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Report  of  the 
Adjutant  General,  which  will  be  laid  before  you  in  due  time. 
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The  Massachusetts  School  Fund  now  amounts  to  $810,493,- 
60.  The  annual  interest  of  this  fund  is  distributed  among  the 
towns  for  the  benefit  of  Common  Schools.  The  past  year,  the 
towns  raised,  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  $576,556  02, 
being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $28,000.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  his  Report  for  the 
present  year,  states  that  the  amount  raised  by  towns  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  “  for  Common  Schools,  will  exceed  one  dollar  apiece 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  the  State.”  The  people 
of  Massachusetts  expend  annually,  for  the  purposes  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  The  returns  from  the 
towns  for  1844-5,  show  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  to  be  194,984. 
The  whole  number  of  public  schools  is  3,382.  Incorporated 
academies,  66;  unincorporated  academies,  private  schools,  and 
schools  kept  to  prolong  public  schools,  1167,  making  schools 
of  all  kinds,  4,615.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  including  winter  and  summer,  is  7,267.  Of  these, 
2,523  are  females,  and  4,774  males.  These  returns  also  show 
several  improvements  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Education. 
The  Secretary  says  11  the  average  length  of  the  schools  has  in¬ 
creased  a  full  month  each.”  The  number  of  schools  kept 
through  the  year,  has  also  increased.  Whilst  there  is  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  average  attendance,  the  irregularity  in  that 
respect  continues  to  be  a  serious  evil.  When  the  State  fur¬ 
nishes  the  means  for  schooling  all  its  children,  and  those  chil¬ 
dren,  or  their  parents,  neglect  to  improve  those  means,  the 
funds  of  the  State  are  not  only  wasted  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  not  improved,  but  the  absent  children  are  grossly  wronged, 
and  the  public  defrauded  of  the  benefits  which  would  result 
from  their  education.  Liberty,  without  intelligence,  cannot  be 
properly  appreciated,  or  long  preserved.  Our  district  school- 
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houses  are  the  moral  and  intellectual  laboratories,  where,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  and  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
the  minds  and  characters  of  the  rising  generation,  as  they 
succeed  each  other,  are  to  be  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  for  performing  the  high  duties  of  freemen,  or  their 
neglect  is  to  sink  those  generations  to  the  condition  of  slaves, 
whether  they  continue  to  live  under  the  name  of  liberty  or  not. 
No  expedient  should  be  left  untried  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  can  suggest,  or  the  vigilance  of  school  committees, 
or  other  citizens  invent,  to  fill  our  schoolhouses,  and  give  to 
every  child  the  benefit  of  the  liberal  and  free  provisions  made 
for  him.  To  perfect  our  system  of  Common  Schools,  higher 
qualifications  in  teachers,  more  permanency  in  their  employ¬ 
ment,  and  better  wages  for  their  services,  are  demanded.  These 
are  subjects  which,  in  your  parental  care  for  the  present  and 
future  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  you  cannot  with  safety 
overlook.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  at  this  time  there  exists 
among  the  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  State,  a  truer  estimate 
of  the  dignity  and  magnitude  of  their  employment,  and  more 
zeal  to  fit  themselves  for  it,  than  has  ever  before  existed.  The 
Normal  Schools  begin  to  make  themselves  beneficially  felt  in 
this  respect,  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where  they  have  been 
longest  in  operation.  Within  the  last  few  months,  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  has  been  introduced,  calculated  to  awaken  a  new  inter¬ 
est  among  instructers  of  youth.  I  allude  to  Teachers’  Insti¬ 
tutes.  At  these  meetings,  those  persons  who  are,  or  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  be,  teachers,  assemble  together,  and  spend  their  time  in 
taking  lessons,  and  hearing  lectures  from  experienced  and  ac¬ 
complished  masters,  on  those  subjects  which  are  connected 
with  school  teaching.  These  meetings  have  been  for  some 
time  in  operation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  have  been 
attended  with  signal  success.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the 
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experiment  here,  a  distinguished  and  patriotic  citizen  of 
Boston,  who,  a  few  years  since,  gave  ten  thousand  dollars,  to 
aid  in  the  introduction  of  Normal  Schools,  with  the  same 
spirit  of  liberality,  offered  a  thousand  dollars  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  experiment.  Under  the  direction  and  personal 
superintendence  of  the  enlightened  and  persevering  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  four  Institutes  were  assembled  in 
different  sections  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  every  instance, 
the  result  was  most  satisfactory  and  auspicious.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  exercises  and  proceedings  of  one  of 
those  interesting  assemblages.  The  lessons  and  lectures  of 
those  who  conducted  the  Institute,  were  in  the  highest  degree 
instructive.  The  punctuality,  attention,  improvement,  and  en¬ 
tire  devotion  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  they  came  to¬ 
gether,  on  the  part  of  the  members,  were  worthy  of  all  praise. 
I  hope,  before  another  year,  some  plan  may  be  matured,  by 
which  all  the  teachers  in*  the  State  may  be  able  to  participate 
in  those  institutions.  May  not  some  legislative  aid  and  en¬ 
couragement  be  given  to  a  measure  which  looks  entirely  to 
the  increased  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Common  Schools  ?  I  commend  this  great  subject, 
which  involves  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  in  all  its  branches,  and  with  all  its  interests,  to  your 
wise  deliberations. 

The  Statute  of  distributions,  and  our  admirable  system  of 
popular  education,  must  ever  be  among  the  most  efficient  in¬ 
struments  of  preserving  to  the  people  their  cherished  institu¬ 
tions,  and  liberty  itself.,  The  first,  at  once  the  voice  of  true 
affection  and  the  dictate  of  equity  and  justice,  distributes 
equally  among  kindred  of  the  same  degree,  the  accumulated 
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wealth  of  the  ancestor.  By  the  munificent  operations  of  the 
other,  the  treasures  of  education  and  knowledge  are  alike  dis¬ 
tributed  among  all  the  families  of  the  State,  and  the  children 
of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  so  far  as  the  means  of  intelligence 
and  mental  cultivation  are  concerned,  begin  life  upon  equal 
terms.  Under  this  just  and  beautiful  system,  which  began 
with  the  pilgrims,  the  history  of  our  people  thus  far  shows, 
that,  in  the  higher  and  better  pursuits  of  life,  the  children  of 
the  poor  have  been  successful  as  well  as  the  children  of  the 
rich. 

In  two  former  communications  to  the  Legislature,  I  recom¬ 
mended  the  propriety  of  making  their  sessions  as  short  as  the 
public  business  would  permit.  I  cannot  forbear  to  renew  that 
recommendation  to  you.  At  a  time  of  domestic  tranquillity  and 
repose,  when  there  are  no  agitating  questions  to  prolong  your 
deliberations,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  short  session,  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  as  well  as  an  example  to  those  who  shall  come  after 
you.  will  be  of  great  public  use,  and  will  meet  the  approbation 
of  our  constituents. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate ,  and  of  the 

House  of  Representatives : 

The  legitimate  object  and  end  of  all  good  government  and 
right  legislation,  is,  to  give  protection  to  property,  safety  to  the 
person  and  reputation,  to  secure  to  labor  a  fair  reward,  and  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  man. 

When  legislators  lose  sight  of  these  beneficent  purposes  for 
which  they  are  clothed  with  power,  and  allow  themselves  to 
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be  actuated  by  mere  party  or  partial  considerations,  they  per-, 
vert  tiie  trust  committed  to  them,  degrade  their  true  dignity, 
and  do  great  injustice  to  those  who  have  given  them  their  con¬ 
fidence. 

Let  us  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  us. 
Strictly  observing  the  injunctions  of  the  Constitution,  which  we 
are  sworn  to  support,  and  looking  for  aid  and  direction  to  Him 
who  gives  wisdom  to  those  who  sincerely  ask  it,  let  us  do  all 
in  our  power  to  promote  the  lasting  prosperity  of  our  Common¬ 
wealth. 

GEORGE  N.  BRIGGS. 


Council  Chamber,  Boston ,  January  13,  1S46. 


